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2 PARTS 
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Joseph’s Well 


HE most remarkable well ever 
made by man, is Joseph's well 
at Cairo. Its magnitude, and 
the skill displayed in its construc- 
tion, which is perfectly unique, have 
never been surpassed. All travelers 
have spoken of-it with admiration. 
This stupendous well is an oblong 
square, twenty-four feet by eighteen, 
being sufficiently capacious to admit 
within its mouth a moderate sized 
house. It is excavated (of these 
dimensions) through solid rock to 


capacious chamber, in the bottom of 
which is formed a basin or reservoir, 
to receive the water raised from be- 
low, (for this chamber is not the 
bottom of the well). 


On one side of the reservoir an- 
other shaft is continued, one hun- 
dred and thirty feet lower, where it 
emerges through the rock into a bed 
of gravel, in which the water is 
found. The whole depth being two 
hundred and ninety-seven feet. The 
lower shaft is not in the same verti- 
cal line with the upper one, nor is it 


,so-large, being fifteen feet by nine. 


As the water is first raised into the 
basin, by means of machinery pro- 
pelled by horses or oxen within the 
chamber, it may be asked, how are 
these animals conveyed to that depth 
in this tremendous pit, and by what 
means do they ascend? It is the so- 
lution of this problem that renders 
Joseph’s well so peculiarly interest- 
ing, and which indicates an advanced 
state of the arts, at the period of its 
construction. 

spiral passage-way is cut 
through the rock, from the surface 
of the ground to the chamber, inde- 
pendent of the well, round which it 
winds with so gentle a descent, that 

(Continued on page 4) 
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N interesting book, written by 

Thomas Ewbank in 1841 and 
published in Cincinnati in 1856, gives 
in fascinating style and detail an ac- 
count of all the contrivances em- 
ployed by different people to raise 
water—perhaps not “all” but certain- 
ly neariy all—and one is Joseph's 


Well. 


The accompanying extract is al- 
most verbatim, certain changes hav- 
ing been made to shorten the para- 


graphs and to eliminate references to 


+1 
pul of ite. 


Merritt H. Smith 


7. do what honor they might by 
their presence, there gathered on 
the afternoon of Sunday, December 
12th, many members of the Society, 
resident in and around New York, 
at the funeral of Colonel Merritt 
Haviland Smith. 


At no time did Col. Smith hold 
official position with the Society, but 


for many years there was nevér a — 


meeting in New York that he was 
not unofficially depended upon to be 
in the forefront of whatever social 
feature was planned. A dance, a 
smoker, a “sing,” was always cen- 
tered about Merritt Smith. 


The military cortege as it moved 
along in the bright sun with flag- 
covered coffin strapped on a draped 
caisson; led horse, shrouded, with 
empty saddle and boots reversed in 
stirrups; military band; and atten- 
dant companies of marching soldiers 
seemed particularly fitting for him, 
because—may we say—of its virility. 
Virility — and enthusiasm — were 
dominant characteristics of Col. 
Smith’s personality. 


4) 


SS. 


Humdinger 


Reunion 


OU may tell the war-wearied- 
world that a good time was had 
by all who attended the “reunion” on 
December at Philadelphia. 
Magic—fortune tellers, crouched 
in corn shocks under a blue moon 
while spooks and ghosts wandered—- 
music—apple and doughnut bobbing 
—donkeys, each with a score of tails 
no one of which was where it ought 
to be—dancing—cross-word puzzles 
—a ventriloquist — a monologist — 
two, count ‘ein, (2) glee clubs—oh, 


~ yes, and by ihe way, beite: arty 


“Paul Jones” you ever saw were the 
“spelling races” for getting people 
waked up and acquainted with each 
other. After that everybody knew 
everybody else for old (and we don't 
mean aged) friends. 

Oh, we forgot to say what it was 
all about. Well, it was this way: 
The members who had such a good 
time entertaining the Convention 
guests at Philadelphia last October 
found that they couldn't stop and so 
they had a “reunion.” The notice 
invited you to be a guest of the Local 
Committee on Arrangements for the 
56th Annual Convention and the 
Committee had about 350 accep- 
tances. 

There was one unexpected event 
that was about as pretty a tribute of 
loyalty and affection as one will ever 
see. To Richard L. Humphrey, the 
Chairman of the Committee, was 
presented “from fellow-members of 
Philadelphia Section, American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers,” a beauti- 
ful Swiss watch. The inscription 
says: “Expressing appreciation and 
esteem for devoted and untiring serv- 
ice as Director and Vice-President 
of the Society and in local engineer- 
ing activities.” 

Mr. Humphrey’s appreciation of 
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the gift and the thought that inspired 
it was so profound that throats filled 
and eyes glistened everywhere—for 
a moment—and then the fun went on 
again, and, as the saying is, “Joy was 
unconfined.” 

There’s one thing sure and that is 
that to be a member of the Society 
and live in Philadelphia is a privilege 
—if you value kindly friends. 


18 Tons of Lead 


Or" of the many efforts made to 
“serve the membership” results 
in a situation at the plant of the So- 
ciety’s printer that is surprising. 

Recently he had in storage a total 
of approximately 18 tons of lead, in 
the form of standing type for the 
Society’s publications. 

Papers, discussions, memoirs, etc., 
are run twice, once for Proceedings 
and again, sometimes as much as two 
years later, for Transactions. The 
delay occurs because the author's pa- 
per is held over for Transactions 
until all discussions are in and he has 
submitted his closure, thus making 
as complete an exposition of the sub- 


ject as possible. 


The original text is done on lino- 
type machines; calculations, tables, 
etc., are set up by hand and all is 
held in page form for several rea- 
sons. It lessens costs and also af- 
fords an opportunity for the author 
to make such changes as may be con- 
sidered vital, and the staff to correct 
such errors as may have crept in at 
the time of the original printing. The 
endeavor is to give as nearly perfect 
expression to the subject as may be, 
and complete flexibility is maintained 
to the end to permit this. 

To each author there are given, 
without charge, 25 copies of his pa- 
per, with all the discussions thereon, 
bound separately with paper covers, 
and each discussor is entitled to 5 
copies. The author is permitted to 
order as many additional copies as he 
wishes, at cost. Other members also 
may obtain extra copies at cost if 
ordered before the paper goes to 
press. If ordered later, members are 
allowed a discount of 50% from the 
prices charged to non-members. 

Thus after Volume 89 of Trans- 
actions was issued it was found that 
the type which had been held for 
that one volume weighed 9 tons. In 
addition, 3'4 tons were locked up in 
Proceedings awaiting the next vol- 
ume of Transactions, and _ type 
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Cross section of Joseph’s Well, showing 
spiral passage. Small sketches show 
the water elevating chain of pots 


weighing 514 tons was standing in 
anticipation of being used for extra 
editions of reports, and similar mat- 
ters, once printed either separately or 
in Proceedings but not reprinted in 
Transactions. 


‘Two Methods— 
One Result 


WO markedly different types of 

Local Section meetings held re- 
cently were those of the Sacramento 
and the Texas Sections. 

The Sacramento Section held its 
Annual Ladies’ Day Luncheon with 
33 present and had for speaker Mrs. 
Robert M. Morton. Mrs. Morton is 
not a member of the Society but Mr. 
Morton is and presumably her re- 
marks were colored, to a great degree 
at least, by her personal observations 
and were, therefore, just that much 
more authoritative. Mrs. Morton 
spoke on “Play in Relation to the 
Engineer” and there is good reason 
to believe that the ideas she ex- 
pressed would be of great benefit to 
all engineers, for we are very serious. 

The Texas Section (Texas by the 
way is as big as the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Ohio, and 
then some, combined) on December 
3rd and 4th held at Austin a two-day 
meeting devoted largely to the dis- 
cussion of technical matters. Four 


topics were distinctiy technicai and~ 


two others were more of a profes- 
sional or perhaps what might be 
called a public-spirited character hav- 
ing to do with “Civil Service as Ap- 
plied to Municipal and State Organi- 
zations” and “The Civil Engineer in 
Public Life.” 

These meetings, though quite dif- 
ferent in character, in both cases un- 
questionably were distinctly bene- 
ficial services to the membership. 
The Sacramento Section can meet, 
and does meet, weekly and can pre- 
sent in the course of a year a pr - 
gram ot wide variety. 
Section makes of its fewer meetings 
an equally effective point of contact 
for members—widely different con- 
ditions but with the same objective— 
the solidarity of the Profession. 


Code of Ethics 


The Code of Ethics of the Society 
has been artistically printed on Jap- 
anese Vellum, suitable for framing 
and display on office walls. Since 
the first of June, a copy has been 
forwarded to each new member 
when he qualified. Other members 
who may wish a copy may have one 
upon request. 


The Texas’ 
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Long- Time Members 


N December Ist it was the pleas- 

ure of the staff at Headquarters 
to prepare 48 letters advising an 
equal number of members of the So- 
ciety that hereafter they were exempt 
from the payment of Society dues. 

Under the Constitution, Corporate 
Members who have paid dues as such 
for 35 years or who are 70 years of 
age and have paid dues as Corporate 
Members for 25 years are exempt 
from further payments. 

When men have been in contact 
with the Society for periods as long 
as this they frequently take on a real 
personality in the several depart- 
ments of the staff, sometimes as the 
authors of papers, more often as par- 
ticipating in Committee work or other 
activities, and still more frequently 
as endorsers for the admission or 
transfer of younger men. Some 
have acted as advisers with respect 
to papers, some have been officials 
of the Society, and others have 
helped from time to time as called 
upon. Many are, therefore, really 
known to the staff, and it is a pleas- 
ure to inform them of their attain- 
ment to a sort of “Roll of Honor.” 

It is interesting to note tie distri- 
bution territorially of these long- 
time members: 9 live in New York 
State; 6 in Pennsylvania; 5 in Mas- 
sachusetts ; 2 live in each of the States 
of Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Jersey, 
and Rhode Island; 6 live in Canada, 
Honolulu, Mexico, Bermuda and 
England; and there is one member 
living in each of the States of Cal- 
ifornia, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. 


John Fritz Medal 


O Mr. Elmer Ambrose Sperry, 

the man who put the gyroscope 
to work, was awarded the John 
Fritz Medal for 1927 on December 
7th last at the time of the Annual 
Meeting of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 

The John Fritz Medal is the honor 
given jointly by the four National 
Societies of Civil, Mining, Mechani- 
cal, and Electrical Engineers. It was 
established in 1902 in honor of the 
late John Fritz, of Bethlehem, Pa. 
The medal is of gold and is awarded 
not oftener than once a year for not- 
able scientific or industrial achieve- 
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ment, without restriction on account 
of nationality or sex. The medal for 
1925 was awarded to John F. 
Stevens who undoubtedly will be the 
next President of the Society. 
The award is made by a Board of 
sixteen, appointed in equal numbers 
from the membership of the four 
National Societies. Of late years 
the custom has prevailed of having 
as our representatives on this Board 
the four most recent Past-Presidents 
of the Society, at present Messrs. 
John R. Freeman, Charles F. 
Loweth, C. E. Grunsky, and itobert 
Ridgway. Mr. Ridgway the 
Chairman of the Board for 1927. 


Certificate Plan 


GAIN this year the “certificate 

plan” will be attempted at the 
time of the Annual Meeting. “he 
certificate plan, if effected, pernits 
return railroad transportation to be 
purchased at half rate but to be >p- 
erative there must be deposited at 
least 250 certificates. 

The history of our success with 
this plan has been interesting. It 
has been tried and tried and hasal- 
ways failed—except once, tilat vas 
last year. Last year a special efort 
was made to get the members tosee 
the financial merit of the plan, and to 
make a real team-work effort, with 
the result that there was complete 
success. Certificates to the number 
of 313 were deposited and the maney 
saved to members was about $2,000. 

Again the plan will be tried and 
again every person (man, woman or 
child) attending the meeting should 
go for his railroad ticket a few min- 
utes earlier than is usually necessary ; 
should secure from the agent a cer- 
tificate or ito equivalent, and dypacit 
it at once upon reaching the Engi- 
neering Societies’ Building. This 
should be done whether or not it 1s 
expected to take advantage of the re- 
duced return rate. 

Admittedly, the securing of the 
certificates is something of a nui- 
sance and takes a few minutes extra 
time but if there is the will to be of 
help—those moments of vexation are 
more than compensated by the satis- 
faction of success both as an effort 
of the Society and because of the 
money it saves so many of our mem- 
bers. 

It is important that every visitor 
does his part in order that success 
may not hang in the balance. 


January Proceedings 


S the title implies, the paper on 

“Stresses in a Free Prismatic 
Rod Under a Single Force Normal 
to Its Axis,” by Professor 5. @. 
LeConte, is mathematical in charac- 
ter. Its particular application rests 
in the effect of earthquake shocks on 
tall and slender engineering struc- 
tures, such as chimneys. 


_The paper on “Tests of Manhole 
Covers,” by T. J. Corwin, Jr., Jun. 
Am. Soc. C. E., gives the interesting 
results of a successful attempt to ap- 
ply engineering principles to the eco- 
nomic design of a widely used, but 
often arbitrarily proportioned en- 
gineering product. 


Two of the papers delivered be- 
fore the Highway Division at the 
time of the 1926 Annual Meeting are 
“North Carolina Bituminous Earth 
Roads,” by William B. Catchings, 
Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E., and 
“Recent Developments in  Con- 
crete Pavements,” by H. Eltinge 
Breed, M. Am. Soc. C. E. The fact 
that North Carolina has used bitumi- 
nous material for surfacing earth 
roads rather extensively lends inter: 


Mr. Breed’s discussion of concrete 
pavements gives a useful summary 
of correct practice together with a 
number of most interesting sugges-~ 
tions. 
The discussion on “Qualifying 
Engineers for High Executive Posi- 
tions,” before the joint meeting of 
the Local Sections of various nation- 
al engineering societies in New York, 
on April 14, 1926, attracted many 
important engineer executives. The 
remarks of Messrs. E. W. Herr, H. 
A. Guest and F. B. Jewett, and of 


C. Parker..M. Am. Soc. C. E.. are 
alike gratifying yet stimulating to 


engineers who conceive of the pro- 
fession as peculiarly fitted to develop 
executive capacity. 

Besides the aforementioned pa- 
pers, the January Proceedings con- 
tains a wide variety of discussions 
covering 15 recent papers by 40 per- 
sons; likewise, the memoirs of 5 
deceased members. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Jan. 19, 20 and 21 


New York 
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Joseph’s Well 


(Continued from page 1) 


persons sometimes ride up or down 
upon asses or mules. It is six feet 
four inches wide, and seven feet two 
inches high. 

Between it and the interior of the 
well, a wall of rock is left, to prevent 
persons falling into, or even look- 
ing down it (which in some cases 
would be equally fatal,) except 
through certain openings or win- 
dows, by means of which, it 
is faintly lighted from the interior of 
the well: by this passage the animals 
descend, which drive the machinery 
that raises the water from the lower 
shaft into the reservoir or basin, 
from which it is again elevated by 
similar machinery, and other oxen on 
the surface of the ground. See fig- 
ure. In the lower shaft, a path is 
also cut down to the water, but as no 
partition is left between it and the 
well, it is extremely perilous for 
strangers to descend. 

The square openings represented 
on each side of the upper shaft, are 
sections of the spiral passage, and 
the zig-zag lines indicate its direc- 
tion. The wheels at the top carry 


which reach down to the water ; to 
these, earthenware vases are secured 
by ligatures, see A A, at equal dis- 
tances through the whole of their 
length, so that when the machinery is 
moved, these vessels ascend full of 
water on one side of the wheels, dis- 
charge it into troughs as they pass 
over them and descend in an inverted 
position on the other. 
: To erect of granite a flight of 
geometrical” or “well stairs,” two 
or three hundred feet high, on the 
surface of the ground, would require 
evtranrdinary skill: althauch in the 
execution, every aid rules, 
measures, and the light of day, would 
guide the workmen at every step; 
but to begin such a work at the top, 
and construct it downwards by ex- 
cavation alone, in the dark bowels 
of the earth, is a more arduous un- 
dertaking, especially as deviations 
from the correct lines could not be 
remedied ; yet in Joseph’s well, the 
partition of rock between the pit and 
the passage-way, and the uniform 
inclination of the latter, seem to have 
been ascertained with equal preci- 
sion, as if the whole had been con- 
structed of cut stone on the surface. 
Was the pit, or the passage, 
formed first; or were they simul- 


taneously carried on, and the exca- 
vated masses from both borne up the 
latter ? 

The extreme thinness of the parti- 
tion wall, excited the astonishment of 
M. Jomard, whose account of the 
well is inserted in the second volume 
of Memoirs in Napoleon’s great 
Work on Egypt, part 2nd, p. 691. It 
is, according to him, but sixteen 
centimetres thick [about six inches !] 

He justly remarks that it must 
have required singular care to leave 
and preserve so small a portion while 
excavating the rock from both sides 
of ii. It would seem no stronger in 
proportion, than sheets of pasteboard 
placed on edge, to support one end of 
thestairs of a modern built house, for 
it should be borne in mind, that the 
massive roof of the spiral passage 
nest the well has nothing but this 
filn of rock to support it, or to pre- 
vert such portions from falling, as 
are loosened by fissures, or such, as 

fran changes in the direction of the 
strita, are not firmly united to the 
gereral mass. 

But this is not all: thin and insuf- 
ficent as it may seem, the bold de- 
sigier has pierced it through its 
wiole extent with semicircular open- 
ills, iu light from the well: 
these on one side are shown in the 
figure. 

Opinions respectiny the date of 
this well are exceecingly various. 
Pozocke thought it was built by a 
vizier named Joseph, eight hundred 
years ago; other authorities more 
generally attribute it to Saladin, the 
intrepid defender of- his country 
against the hordes of European sav- 
ages, who, under the name of cru- 
saders, spread rapine and carnage 
through his land. His naine was 
Yussef, [Joseph]. 


It is a pleasure to announce the election 
of Frank C. Emerson, Member of the 
Society, as Governor of Wyoming. Mr. 
Emerson was the State Engineer, a posi- 
tion similar to that held by several of our 
meribers, but Governor—that’s different. 


Notice is received of a “Dinner to Sena- 
tors and Representatives-Elect from St. 
Lot 's and St. Louis County by Engineers 
of t. Louis, under the Auspices of St. 
Lowis Institute of Consulting Engineers,” 
and comment is that “Several of them 
[the Legislators] said that they had gained 
an entirely new viewpoint of the things 


in “thich we [the engineers] were inter- 
ested.’ 
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Society Headquarters 


LL members know that Society 
Headquarters is in Engineering 
Societies Building. Many, how- 

ever, may not know that the build- 
ing, as originally completed in 1907 
to house the National Societies of 
Mining, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering, was only 13. stories 
high, and that before the Society 
could move into these quarters, three 
floors had to be added to the struc- 
ture. 

In August ,1916, when the Society 
decided to join with the three other 
Societies, plans were immediately 
started for building the new floors. 
It was found that the columns of 
the original building were not cap- 
able of supporting the weight of new 
construction so it was necessary to 
provide additional columns. Places 
were selected where four new col- 
umns could be extended through the 
building with the least disturbance 
to the existing facilities. These col- 
umns were hoisted to the roof and 
threaded down to their footings 
through holes in the floors cut for 
the purpose. The roof framing was 
then re-arranged so as to transmit 
most of the additional load to these 
four new columns; thus the three 
upper floors may be said to be on 
giant stilts. 

The first of the new stories (the 
14th) is the Stock Room of the Li- 
brary; the 15th floor houses the 
Headquarters proper of the Society, 
and the 16th is used in part by the 
Society's Editorial and Membership 
Departments. On the 12th floor also 
is one of the Society’s storerooms in 


which are kept back numbers of pub- 
lications. 


_ A resolution of the Georgia Local Sec- 
tion commends this Part II of Proceedings, 
as the postal authorities require that it be 
called. This definite expression of ap- 
probation is appreciated by those who have 
felt the endeavor worth while. 


Wanted :—One copy of Vol. 88 of 
Transactions (1925) for a Member resi- 
dent in Japan whose copy was lost in 
transit. The Society’s supply unfortunate- 


ly is exhausted. Will some one offer his 
copy? 


_ The item on page 2 of Proceedings rela- 

tive to the Strathcona Memorial Fellow- 
ships in Transportation may be of both 
interest and value to recent graduates. 
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